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1 
PRELUDE TO PERFORMANCE 


Commentary by Blanch Hogg 
The Play Starts as an Idea in the Mind of the Director 


The very first form in which any play exists is the script. At this point it is 
usually the thought, the dream, the creation, of one mind only, that of the 
author. Before it is shaped into the visual form of a performance, many people 
will be drawn into it and their thoughts and talents, their personality and 
creativeness will be woven into a pattern. This pattern will be the performance 
which they will give. It will be the interpretation of the authors intention 
which has been arrived at by this particular group. The people who will give 
the visual expression to the interpretation will be the actors. It is they who 
will bring it to life.It will be clothed and adorned and given a physical setting 
and frame by designers and craftsmen. At the very centre of the production 
guiding the interpretation which is being evolved, correlating the individual 
contributions aed talents, responsible in the end for the pattern of the per 
formance, is the director. 


She Studies the Play 


In all probability, the director will have read the script and begun to dream 
about a possible production long before any actual work on it begins. But 
whether this particular time lapse is long or short, the fact remains that the 
first step in the preparation of the performance is made by the director alone 
and it consists of reading and rereading the script, getting the feel of it as a 
whole, how it is built, how it grows; sensing what the author wants to say and 
the response which he hopes the audience will give; getting to know the 
characters in the play, how they are related to each other, and the mainsprings 
which motivate the things they do. This preparation may be long or short, but 
by the time it is completed the director 
has formed a first, clear impression of 
what the play is about and how the 
production might take shape.There is 
nothing binding or inflexible about 
this first impression, but it is the 
spring-board from which the director 
will beginto work: to assemble actors 
and to beaten rehearsals. 


Nothing is more important in the 
preparation of a play than careful 
casting. This is a point where it be- 
hooves a director to move slowly. If 
an eran casting reading has been 


called, the director will probably be 
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faced with actors whose work she already knows and whom she may already 
have in mind for certain parts, but also by people whom she has never seen 
before and of whose capabilities she knows nothing. The first step is, there- 
fore, to consider carefully everyone who wishes to read for a part. The director 
should talk individually with each one and her assistant, who is the stage 
manager, should take notes of all points which are brought out in these inter 
views which might be helpful such as name, age, height, how they speak, 
whether they have any experience or not. He should also note any suggestions 
made as to the part they might play. Not until everyone has been interviewed 
or talked to, should any attempt ie made to cast the play. And before doing this, 
it is a goodidea to take a little time and consider carefully the two lists which 
by then will have been prepared — the list of the characters in the play (this, 
the director will have prepared in advance of the reading) and the notes on the 
readers which the stage manager assembled during the interviews. From these 
two a third list may now be prepared grouping the readers’ names about the 
parts for which they would seem to be best suited. 


Interviewing the Potential Cast 


The director is now ready to begin casting readings. The director should not 
try at this stage to read the play as a whole. It is much better to select a 
number of scenes. Nor should she try to cast all the parts, but concentrate on 
the main ones or on such as have marked individual characteristics. Smaller 
parts, such as lords-in-waiting, etc., can be filled in later. It is often a good 
idea to have only two or three readers read at a time. The readers themselves 
will not be so nervous. The director can listen and concentrate better, and get 
a clearer impression of the things she is looking for. What will these be? A 
natural for the part,if she is lucky enough to find one, but on the whole, type 
casting is not by any means the most important consideration. However there 
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are certain essential physical characteristics which should be considered. For 
instance, in ‘‘As You Like It’’, Rosalind must be tall, and Celia, short. An 
intelligent reading of the part and an understanding of the lines is an important 
consideration. But sight reading is notoriously misleading; some people read 
better than others but have really very little more to give, others stumble and 
are unimpressive, but given a chance to get to know the lines better, improve 
out of all recognition. The director can test this capacity a little by herself 
clarifying the meaning of some of the lines, and then having them re-read. One 
thing which can be tested is the general quality of the voice, whether it is 
pleasant or unpleasant, monotonous or colourful, clear or muffled. 


Methods of Casting 


During the course of the readings the director should try to hear everyone in 
two or three parts. By that time she will have formed some pretty clear impres- 
sions, but should not be in a hurry to make a definite casting. It is better at 
this point to eliminate only those who are quite unsuitable for the play and to 
invite everyone else to come back to the next reading which will be a complete 
reading of the play. 


Generally speaking, a director is wise to allow two or three such readings. 
They are the real testing period. As readers become more familiar with their 
parts, it becomes much clearer to the director whether or not they are suitable, 
whether they have ideas of their own and are creative and imaginative and 
whether they are responsive to ideas which are suggested to them, that is, to 
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direction. For during the course of these early readings the director will share 
with the cast her ideas about the play, what it is about, how it grows; the 
broad lines of the characters, their relationship, and the motives which prompt 
their actions. She will encourage discussion and the exchange of ideas. By the 
end of these readings the casting should have been completed and everyone 
should have a grasp of the play as a whole. In part, the director will achieve 
this by suggesting what she feels is the author’s intention and by explainin 
how she plans to interpret it. In part, it will be the result of the impact atick 
the play itself makes upon each actor as he reads it. The actors themselves 
will have begun to think about and know the characters they are going to play. 
Each one will be asking himself the questions — ‘‘Who is he? What does he do? 
Why does he do it?”’ 


Designing the Setting 

During this same period when the foundations of interpretation are being laid 
for the acting, or preferably even previous to it, work will have begun on some 
of the production problems of the play. Sets must be designed. Very often an 
artist or scene designer is askell to do this. It will be much more helpful to 
the designer if the director is able to indicate right at the start any features of 
the set which have already become important to her in her preliminary study of 
the play. For instance, she may have a strong feeling about wanting variety of 
levels, steps, etc. She may feel that the position of some door or point of en- 
trance and exit is of great importance.She will suggest something of the general 
mood and intention which she has in mind in developing the play. The designer, 
too, should have read the play and be able to bring suggestions as to how it 
can be visually interpreted . Working together, ne sketches can be drafted. 
The designer will later develop these in detail, and should also prepare a 
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ground plan of the proposed set drawn to scale and planned in terms of the area 
which will be available on the stage to be used. Eventually, the designer may 
be able to prepare a little model of the set indicating everything in colour and 
proportion. This can be a great source of help and inspiration to everyone who 
is working on the play. 


Constructing the Sets 


Once the set has been designed other workers must be called in to carry out 
its construction. The chief of these will be the stage carpenter and before he 
starts work on it he will be wise to verify all the measurements and if possible 
to rough out the actual dimensions of the area to be used. In this way misunder- 
standings and mistakes can often be avoided. 


Planning the Costumes 


lf the play is a costume play, a great deal of preliminary work will have to be 
done. The costumes must be planned to go with the set, they must belong 
together in period, in colour and in general mood and quality. In addition, there 
are considerations of texture and ain response of the materials to lighting. 
There are also, probably, very practical considerations of expense and of the 
use of cheap fabrics which give good effect. The set and the costumes may be 
designed by one person, or by separate artists, but the important thing, if 
there is to be unity, is that they be planned in relation to each other and that 
the sceue designer and the costume designer work in the closest collaboration 
with one another and with the director. The costume designer should prepare 
sketches of the proposed costumes and these and the materials which will be 
used to make them should be checked before any work is begun on cutting or 
sewing. 
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Collecting the Properties 

Another job which should be organized, right at the start, is that of the prop: 
erties. “‘Props” will be responsible for all furnishings and hand properties 
required and a complete list of these should be prepared in advance. It will be 
the responsibility of ‘‘props’’ to furnish substitutes for these which can be 
used during the rehearsals and to locate, or to make, the actual articles which 
will be used in the performance. Here again, “‘props’’ does not work alone, but 
in conjunction with the director and designers. 


Forming a Team 

In fact what has happened, is that a production staff has been assembled, made 
up of all those who will be responsible for the visual effects in the production. 
Each of these will have their own group of workers who will be working with 
them on their specialized jobs. The director will work directly with the pro- 
duction heads and will hold staff meetings at different times to keep everyone 
in touch with each other and with the progress and development of the play as 
a whole. 


The Stage Manager and His Script 


The person who works most closely of all withthe director isthe stage manager. 
He is her assistant and he should be familiar with every detail of the per 
formance as it is set and developed. The stage manager should prepare a very 
special script of the play which is known as the stage manager’s script. This 
may be a loose-leaf note book with a page of the printed text inserted between 
each of the pages of the note-book. The main point is that there be plenty of 
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marginal space or a blank page upon which the stage manager can make notes 
of everything pertaining to the performance of the scene. The stage manager 
should be able at any time to re-rehearse any scenes which have been set by 
the director and eventually it is the stage manager who will be in charge of the 
performance. During the period of the readings, the stage manager assists by 
keeping any notes which may be required and by preparing a schedule of the 
proposed rehearsals of the play. 


Planning the Action 


The time which can be spent on the production should be carefully planned by 
the director. Better results will be achieved if the actors know, in advance, 
what they will be working on at each rehearsal and what will be expected of 
them. 


Blocking Out the Play 


All preliminaries having been completed the director is ready to set the play, 
that is, to get the actors moving, and to map out the pattern of business, or 
physical action, which they will follow. Before starting to do this, the director 
should try to give the actors as clear a picture as possible of the proposed set 
emphasizing especially the location of all important features, such as steps, 
doors, entrances, exits, etc. The director should plan a pattern of business in 
advance. In doing so, she will consider a number of things; first, that the 
business be properly motivated, as no action must be planned which cannot be 
justified as a logical or necessary movement for the character to make. The 
director will also decide to use certain areas of the stage for certain scenes 
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SceNE I — Orchard of Oxtver’s house. 


Enter ORLANDO and ApaM.] — - «§ si ssi sti tii 

ORLANDO. As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion: 
bequeathed me by will but poor a thousand crowns, and, 
as thou sayest, charged my brother, on his blessing, to 
breed me well: and there begins my sadness. My brother 
Jaques he keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of 
his profit: for my part, he keeps me rustically at home. 
or, to more pro , stays me here at home unkept: 
for call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, that 
differs not from the stalling of an ox? His horses are bred 
better; for, besides that they are fair with their feeding, 
they are taught their manage, and to that end riders dearly 
hired: but I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dunghills are as_ 
much bound to him as I. Besides this nothing that he so 
plentifully gives me, the something that nature gave me his 
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ScENE II — Lawn before the Duxe’s palace. 


ater Rosary ne Cena — ee Se Abe anes 

CELIA. I pray , Rosalind, sweet my coz, be merry. 

ROSALIND. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I_am mistress 
of; and would you yet I were merrier? Unless you could 
teach me to forget a banished father, you must not learn 
me how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 

CELIA. Herein I see thou lovest me not with the full weight 
that I love thee. Jf my uncle, thy banished father, had ban- 
ished thy uncle, the Duke my father, so thou hadst been 
still with me, I could have taught my love to take thy father 
for mine: so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy love to me 
were so righteously tempered as mine is to thee. 


ROSALIND. Well, I will forget the condition of my estate, to 


rejoice in yours. 
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and she will have to work out how and when to move the actors from one area 
to another. She will also be conscious of the groupings which the actors will 
form. These must be such that the actors are properly related to each other, 
that they do not cover each other so that the audience cannot see them, that 
they do not get into ugly straight lines, and that there is a certain attract- 
iveness to the grouping. 


Therefore, at the first setting rehearsal, the director will set the business with 
care and precision and she will explain to the actors why the business has 
been planned in this way, and why it is important that their movements and 
positions be just so. She will set the business a little at a time and re-rehearse 
it for accuracy. The actors and the stage manager should note all instructions 
in their scripts. 


The Players’ Contribution 

Actors should never be allowed to be slack and lazy when they are rehearsing. 
They need to be alert and concentrated. Acting is action, it is doing something. 
It is not pretending to do something. So the director will require that the actors 
bring to every rehearsal, good energy and attack, good concentration on what- 
ever they are doing, and good posture and voice. 


Planning the Business 


This does not mean that she wants them to act all over the place, far from it. 
She should discourage and correct-all restless and meaningless movement and 
gesture. Actors should learn to stand quietly and at ease. Gestures should be 
in character and should have a meaning and intention just as the lines have 
and should be used with the same care and emphasis. All of this of course 
cannot be worked into one rehearsal, it is spreadout over a series of rehearsals 
during which the scene is developing. Once the business has been set, the 
actors should commit the lines to memory as quickly as possible. The lines 
and the business should fit together, and should feel right to the actor. If it 
does not, the actor should say why it feels wrong and different business should 
be tried. The director should at all times be sensitive and alert to the actors, 
to their responses and creative impulses, and should encourage and develop 
these as much as possible. The result which the director will be aiming to 
achieve will not be that the original pattern of business be rigidly adhered to, 
but that the right pattern be found and developed and that it be accurately 
performed at all rehearsals and in performance. 


Studying the Lines 

Once the actors have learned the lines, a prompter should attend all rehearsals; 
should hold the book and carefully follow the lines. He notes any mistakes 
which are made and calls these to the actors’ attention at the end of the scene. 
Actors, once they have become familiar with the lines and the business, may 
tend to get careless about concentrating on the scene which they are in. This 
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FIRST LORD. He saves my labor by his own approach. Se - Age 

DUKE SENIOR. Why, héw now, monsieur! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company? 
What, you look merrily! 


jaques. A fool, a fool! I met a fool i’ the forest, — GY 
A ool; a miserable world! 
As I do live by food, I —_ 
IS ed ee aad eat ec in the sun Ramlp, 


And rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms, 
In good set terms, and yet a motley fool. 


‘Good _morrow, ie auc I. ‘No sir,’ quoth he, —Q) 

| me not fool ti aven hath sent me fortune: 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, __ 

And, looking on it with lack-luste: eye, ied 


And after one hour more ’twill be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot; 
And thereby hangs a tale.’ When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative; 
And I did laugh sans intermission 
An hour by his dial. O noble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley’s the only wear. 
DUKE SENIOR. What fool is this? —— 
yaques. O worthy fool! One that hath been a courtie,——  __ 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair, ears eo 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit x x 
After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d ax Pin - 
i; 
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Says very wisely, ‘It is ten o'clock: Se oe 7 
Thus we may see,’ quoth he, ‘how the world wags: : 
Tis but an hour ago since it was nine; es " 

! 


With observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. O that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 


is particularly so if they nave a small part with only a few lines or none at all. 
Nevertheless, they have to recognize that it is vital that they be really in the 
scene whenever they are on the stage. It is necessary for everyone to come on 
to the stage with good energy and then to play together, not only giving their 
own lines, but listening to what the other actors say. Listening is very impor 
tant and will establish the truth and the naturalness of the scene, and from it 
will arise natural and logical responses. 


The Set Takes Shape 


All thistime while the director is hard at work with the actors, working out the 
interpretation of the play and the pattern of business, the heads of the depart- 
ments are at work with their assistants creating the elements which will go to 
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the visual presentation. For the setting of this particular production the scene 
designer had planned to use painted back-drops, a few set pieces and a number 
of cut-outs. She had decided to use a tew details which would be historically 
correct and which would suggest a period, but in the main the quality of the 
production was imaginative. The cut-outs were a very useful device for this 
play, where there had to be frequent changes of scenes. They are light and 
easy to handle, being made of corrugated cardboard reinforced with a light 
wooden frame and held in position on the stage by stage brace or a bracket 
stand. 


Practical Units are Built 

“‘Props’’ also were working on units to form part of the visual background of 
the play. Complete units representing, for instance, rocks or a grassy bank or 
a tree trunk were built up on low platforms or trolleys so they could be moved 
easily on or off the stage to change any scene. To make these, “‘props’”’ used 
wooden boxes, chicken wire and paper. The boxes were the rocks or other 
basic formation. Their squareness was altered by changing their shape with 
chicken wire and this in turn was covered with paper which could then be 
painted to simulate such materials as the rocks or tree trunks or grassy banks, 
or whatever was indicated. These set pieces had to be very strong so that the 
actors could sit on them or stand on them or use them in any practical way as 
if they were the actual articles which they simulated. 


Properties are Constructed 


There were a lot of smaller articles too, which “‘props’’ were responsible for 
making; things which couldn’t be bought or borrowed from a store, such as 
drinking horns and the carcass of a deer which is supposed to have been 
roasted and is brought in on a spit. These things were made by the props 
department out of papiermache. This is a very useful technique for creating 
such articles. The basic mixture is a glue-size to which is added a lot of torn 
up paper. Cheap wallpaper or rough wrapping paper are the best; newspaper 
can be used, but it is not as good. The mixture should be of about the con- 
sistency of a thickish porridge. A frame or base should be fashioned out of 
chicken wire and this in turn should be covered with paper or muslin which is 
moistened with the size and then allowed to dry. After that the papiermache 
porridge-like mixture canbe patted on and shaped to whatever form is desired. 
Finally after it has been allowed to dry completely, the article can be shell- 
acked and then painted. 


Costumes are Made 

For this production, the costume department becameliterally a hive of industry. 
There were about 25 actors in the play and most of these required two or more 
costumes apiece. It takes a lot of willing workers to make a lot of costumes. 
The sketches which the costume designer had prepared were transformed into 
costumes complete from top to toe. The hats and the shoes, as well as the 
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actual costumes, were made by the department. The only things which were 
purchased outright were the tights and these came in a white or neutral tone 
so that they could be dyed individually to match the costume with which they 
were to go. The technique which the costume designer adopted in this case 
was to allocate to each of her helpers the responsibility for one, two, or three 
costumes according to their capabilities and to the difficulty of the costumes 
involved. Hach worker would be given the desjgn and the materials which had 
been selected for a costume and when the actors were to be fitted, they report- 
ed directly to that worker. The shoes were made of soft leather, or in some 
cases, of cloth. 


Make-Up is Devised 


Some preparatory work could be done on the make-up because this is a play in 
which a great many beards were required and beards can be prepared in 
advance. If it is properly made, a beard can be taken off and put on again at 
will and it can be used over and over again in rehearsals, as well as in the 
performance. The method by which these beards are prepared is as follows. 
The ingredients which are used are collodion, crepe hair, spirit gum and a 
pair of scissors. The make-up expert having decided what type of beard is to 
be made will mark off on the face of the actor the area which is to be covered. 
This will be lightly greased, then a layer of collodion will be applied to this 
area. Collodion dries very quickly. As soon as it has dried, another layer is 
applied, then another and another until four or five successive layers have 
been built up. This forms the foundation. Then, wisps of crepe hair, a small 
piece at a time, are stuck to this base with spirit gum. When. the entire beard 
has been built up in the rough it can be trimmed with scissors to the exact 
shape that is desired. The beard is then complete and can be peeled off. When 
it is to be put on again, a little spirit gum is applied to the face, the beard is 
put back and will remain in position as before. This is a great saving in time 
and expense and a very useful technique where a great many beards are 
needed. 


Rehearsals Proceed on a Plan 


If the play is a three-act play, or as in this case a Shakespearean play which 
has been rearranged into three acts, it is probably that the director's schedule 
of preparation will be planned to cover about six or seven weeks. It will 
require about a week, or approximately four rehearsals or readings before the 
casting is established, and in the next week the first act should be developed. 
In the week following the concentration should be mainly on the second act 
and in the next week upon the third and last act, so that by the time that about 
four weeks have elapsed, the entire action of the play will have been set, all 
the lines will have hee learned and the play should be running. The director 
will still have about two full weeks before coming to the dress rehearsals. 
These are very important weeks, weeks in which the director will be working 
more and more closely upon the build of the play as a whole, upon the process 


of intergration and upon develop- 
ing the pace and rhythm which 
the play requires, 


The Director Checks on 
Projection 


As the play shapes into a closer 
unity the director will try to move 
further and further away from it 
physically, that is to sit further 
and further away from it, so that 
she may be in a better position 
to view it as a whole and to 
judge the voices. The whole 
question of voice and projection 
is tremendously important. It 
doesn’t matter how good the in- 
terpretation may be. If the au- 
ience cannot hear the lines, the 
effect is lost completely. 


Quality of Speech 


Avother thing which the director will be alert to is the change in the quality 
of the speech. Not all speeches are alike, nor should they be delivered in the 
same manner. Some speeches are dramatic, others lyrical, and the right quality 
should be developed for each type of speech. At this stage in rehearsals the 
director should be very careful to allow the scenes to play with fluency and 
not to break in on them unless the interruptions are absolutely essential. 


Tempo is Important 


Tempo is another very important quality which must be developed in this last 
phase of preparation. It is actually the last thing which can be developed 
because it requires complete sureness and freedom on the part of the actors. 
‘There is a right tempo for each scene. Sometimes it is very quick, with cues 
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picked up very quickly. As a matter of fact, cues should always be picked up 
quickly unless there is a definite reason for a pause, and a pause, if one is 
used, should be quite clearly marked and preceptible. A pause may be used to 
indicate a change in mood, or a change in action, but it is placed there as a 
bridge from one thing that is finished to another that is beginning. 


Pace is Essential 

The director will probably have to hammer the actors quite a lot during this 
last week on this question of pace, particularly the picking up of the cues. 
Actors have a tendency to take a little breather between speeches. This may 
be all right in life, but on the stage there has to be an artificial sharpness to 
the way in which the speeches cera It should not be possible to count 
“one - two’’ between the end of one speech and the pick up of the next If the 
one actor is listening acutely to the other, he should be ready to pick up the 
cue line exactly so that there are no breaks at all between the speeches. 


Dress Rehearsals 

The final stage in the rehearsals of a play is that of the dress rehearsals. If 
the director is fortunate it may be possible to have two or three of these dress 
rehearsals. In any case they represent a definite stage in production different 
from any other. It is at these dress rehearsals that the two elements of the 
production ceme together and are blended into their final unity:- the prepared 
work of the actors, their interpretation of the play, and the prepared elements 
of the visual presentation which have been made to eto ttia and frame and 
illustrate the production. 


The Sets are Erected 

If it 1s possible to have three dress rehearsals, the first of these should be 
devoted to the setting up and trying out of everything that has to do with the 
set and the properties. Everything from these departments should be ready for 
this dress rehearsal. The flats whitch form the back-drop should be braced in 
position. In this production a curtain surround and “‘legs’’ - in this case folds 
of drapery - were used, to frame the back-drop and to form the necessary en- 
trances and exits for the actors from the wings. 


The Properties are Assembled 

Hand properties which are going to be used should be laid out back stage, pref- 
erably by acts, each on a separate table, and these should be systematically 
checked before the rehearsal by the head of the property dep artment. 


The Scenes are Set 

Mention has already been made of the fact that for this production, a number of 
set pieces were prepared and that these were mounted on trolleys which could 
be pushed on and off the stage at will. The reason for this was that in a play 
like *‘As You Like It’’, or any of the Shakespearean productions where there 


Act Deene I. 


Slew Cusain, 


VSE Peaying& AREA J, 


Early Morn: | Light — Wind eet | ig Qa Woke Seniesa 
&: . Ee x (enStan\ 
Livy of scene should be ull bes 


entaent”. in Rien 
Speech, Full measured and wohurried. ° 
6 Lords seated oe Lyne om 
Teend . 
Scene I — The Forest of Arden. 4 by 


Enter Duxe Semon, Anmens, and two or three Lonns, 


Hath not old custom made this life more sweet Addressed directly te herds. 


The season's difference; as the icy fang Gewkle humovt, Shaved with and en ins 

vesponce fom herds — Ord urlKan 
Conktonbletive. oma Seals Lentying apneliry i 
lypwcol — wich Comeelment, 


Act IL. Seene A. 


Use Feayine Ager 1. 


Meming Sunlight claped corte 
heal Shadows. 


DiedS own. 


Enter Rosa.inp for Ganymede, Cexia for Aliena, 
and ToucusTone. | 


ROSALIND. O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits! €-~Ker Laas ¥ 
ToucustonE. I care not for my spirits, if my legs were not : 
weary. Peinbes . 
ROSALIND. I could find in my heart to disgrace my man’s ap-}_ G) = 
parel and to cry like a woman; but I must comfort the 8 te 
weaker vessel, as doublet and hose ought to show itself ® 
courageous to petticoat: therefore, courage, good Aliena. y v 
cea. I pray you, bear with me; I cannot go no further. Cyt 46S ~ pies eA XO Rosolin 
ToucHSTONE. For my part, I had rather bear with you than} “? 
bear you: yet I should bear no cross, if I did bear you; for &Q) 
I think you have no money in your purse. 
ROSALIND. Well, this is the forest of Arden. 
TOUCHSTONE. Aye, now am I in Arden; the more fool I; when _. Toudatene =. 
I was at home, I was in a better place: but travelers must vo @) Contre 
be content. 
ROSALIND. Aye, be so, good Touchstone. 


ROSALIND. A traveler! By my faith, you have great reason to 
be sad: I fear you have sold your own lands to see other 
men’s; then, to have seen much, and to have nothing, is to Orlando “ar 


have rich eyes and poor hands. x 

yaques. Yes, I have gained my experience. Se, 

ROSALIND. And your experience makes you sad: I had rather #3 
have a fool to make me merry than experience to make me Sau tas Jones. 
sad; and to travel for it too! Bona liont 

Enter onLANDO.] Chctithel ana Enpectant - 


ORLANDO. Good-day and happiness, dear Rosalind! 
yaques. Nay, then, God buy you, an you talk in blank verse. 
[ Exit. upode <q ~~ 
ROSALIND. Farewell, Monsieur Traveler: look you lisp and mek ; > 
wear strange suits; disable all the benefits of your own | gen tenses Taees, . 
country; be out of love with your nativity and almost chide | alae Comet vewip 1G) & 
" \ 
ON Besos 


God for making you that countenance you are; or I will ‘ wowing vee 
scarce think you have swam in a gondola BWby. bow pow, AreAbne. 
Handel where peas yee ire this while? You a lover! — WAvse ~- fa rowan asl nat it * T 
ou serve me trick i . \ : 
And you » another trick, never Seeing Orland tw fisttiona, *O 
ORLANDO. My fair Rosalind, I come within an hour of my 
promise. 


ROSALIND. Break an hour's promise in love! He that will di- 
vide a minute into a thousand parts, and break but a part 
of the thousandth part of a minute in the affairs of love, it 
may be said of him that Cupid hath clapped him o’ the 


shoulder, but I 1! warrant him heart-whole. N : 
ORLANDO. P me, Rosalind. eine - 


ROSALIND. Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in my sight: 


I had as lief be wooed of a snail. Q xt - 
ORLANDO. Of a snail? 
ROSALIND. Aye, of a snail; for though he comes slowly, he car- x 0 > ne oa 
ries his house on his head; a better jointure, I think, than - R 
bse make a woman: besides, he brings his destiny with Pad a ® 
: 7 


are a number of short scenes it is very undesirable to have to lower the curtain 
before and after each one of these. The device which the designer and the 
director had decided upon was to divide the stage into a number of playing 
areas, each of which could be developed as a little separate scene by the use 
of a cut-out and of one of these built up units, that is, one corner of the stage 
could have a built up setting with rocks and another with a grassy bank and so 
on. Each of these little areas could be used separately for a short scene. On 
such occasions the cut-out and the set piece would become the backing for the 
scene. At the same time they were so developed that when it was desirable to 
use the stage as a whole for one of the larger scenes, all of these units merged 
into a general picture. 


The Stage Manager Takes Over 


During this first dress rehearsal the stage manager begins to take over the 
responsibility for the production on the stage. The director and the scene 
designer sit in the house and check upon Back scene as it is played. lf there 
are to be any corrections, notes are made. If the results are as they were 
planned, they will be okayed as being finished and ready for performance. 
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The Lights are Focussed 


At the second dress rehearsal the lights will be set, costumes will be check- 
ed and so will the make-up. A lighting rehearsal is always a very difficult 
and exacting procedure and if the director is wise, she will dispense with 
any attempt at doing all the lines at this rehearsal, and will concentrate upon 
the technicalities involved. As each scene is lit use will be made of whatever 
equipment is available, spots and floods to pick up the specialized areas 
and more general elements like the foot-lights and the borders for the general 
lighting. The control of the lighting will be handled by the electrician at the 
switchboard who will be in a position to dim the lights or to increase the 
volume if he has the necessary controls. The lighting should be set for each 
scene with a great deal of care and when it is finally approved by the direct- 
or and the scene designer, both the electrician and the stage manager should 
make a note on their lighting plots as to what lights have been used, their 
positions, and their intensity for that particular scene. 


The Costumes are Fitted 

When the lights have been set for the scene, then the costumes should be 
tested in those lights and at the same time they should be checked for any 
imperfections which should be corrected. For this purpose the costume de- 
signer should also be sitting in the house and an assistant should be on the 
stage with a note-book and should take notes of any alterations to be made. 


The Make-Up is Tested 


It is wise to try out the make-up, particularly character make-up at this dress 
rehearsal. If there are any faults, now is the moment to pick them up and to 
make the necessary changes. All make-ups should be checked by the make-up 
department, though it is desirable that each actor should be trained to put on 
their own make-up and should not be dependent upon the department actually 
to make them up ie performance. 


The Last Dress Rehearsal 

‘The third dress rehearsal should run as far as possible without interruption 
just as the performance will do. The test now is, does everyone know his job 
and will he do it with exactness and will all the parts of the production 
dovetail to make a smooth performance? The stage manager will be in full 
charge. It will be his business to check each scene before the curtain rises, 
to be sure that nothing has been omitted. 


Curtain Calls are Rehearsed 

At the end of the rehearsal before the actors are allowed to dismiss, if it is 
desirable that there should be a curtain call, the curtain call should be set 
and practised. A curtain call should never be left to chance. It is part of the 
last act of the performance and each actor should know exactly what his 
position on the stage is and what his action is if any action on the part of the 
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actors has been decided 
upon. 


The Curtain Rises 


Finally we come to the 
opening night. ‘The 
director will now have 
no active responsibil- 
ity for the performance, 
but it is probable that 
she will like to assem- 
ble all the cast at some 
time before the curtain 
goes up and to give 
them a last little talk, 
either of encouragement 
or of good wishes, and 
to re-remind them of a 
few of the essential 
points such as playing 
together, listening to 
each other, having good 
voice and action and 
such like. If the pro- 
duction has been well 
prepared, if the team 
spirit has been well 


developed and if everybody has done their part, then the performance should 
be set to go forward with good speed, good spirit and good result. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Featuring Fitness. A catalogue of the publications of the Physical Fitness 
Division. Revised semi-annually. 


Here’s How To Do It and Supplement No. 1. Annotated catalogues of the 
films and filmstrips. 


Simplified Staging. Detailed information on stage settings, illustrated with 
line drawings based on the frames of the filmstrip of the same title. 


Simplified Stage Lighting. An expansion of the information covered by the 
filmstrip of the same title teaching some of the simple techniques of stage 
lighting. Illustrated. 


Information Sheets. Describing all films and filmstrips mentioned in this 
leaflet are available from the Physical Fitness Division; the National Film 
Board, Ottawa; and the fitness and recreation offices in the provinces. 


FILMS 
On Stage: (B and W; 30 min.; Eng. and Fr. 1950) 


This film for beginners is the story of how a dramatic group in a small community 
enjoyed putting on its first play. The film follows the group through all the 
steps of play production from the choice of a cast to the opening night. It 
contains many hints and suggestions about every aspect of play production. 


The responsibilities of everyone concerned with the play are shown in detail. We 
see how the director organized the production and how he conducted the re- 
hearsals. Much attention is also given to the behind-the-scenes activities of 
costuming, set designing, and property management. Even the duties of the 
publicity committees are explained. The story of a first play that was staged 
successfully by beginners, the film is an interesting and enlightening introduction 
to play production for any community group. 


Prelude to Performance: (Colour and B and W; 57 mins.; Silent; 1950). 


An amateur drama organization, shows in film, how it organized and carried 
through a production of Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It’’. The film portrays the 
co-operation essential between the many groupsof people engaged in this business 
of play production. It was produced by the Motion Picture Division of the London 
Little Theatre and adapted by the National Film Board for general use. Back- 


ground and Information sheets concerning this film are available in both English 


and French. 


FILMSTRIPS — THE STAGECRAFT SERIES 


No. 1 — Simplified Staging: (B and W; Silent; 61 frames; reading script; Eng; 
and Fr.; 1950). 


This is a black-and-white filmstrip, containing basic instructions for constructing 
stage sets with drapes, plastic units or full scenery. The strip also explains 
how to handle curtains and how to build, cover and paint flats. 


No. 2 — Stage Settings: (Colour; Silent; 16 frames; reading script; Eng. and 
Fr.; 1950). 


This filmstrip shows how colour and stage settings are used to create mood, 
accentuate stage design and to create an illusion of space. 


No. 3 — Simplified Stage Lighting: (Colour; Silent; 34 frames; reading 
script; Eng. and Fr.). 


This colour filmstrip uses typical stage sets to illustrate how a variety of effects 
can be achieved by skillful lighting of the sets and the players. Shown are 
coloured lighting, strip lights, floodlights and spotlights. Diagrams are included 
for the construction of home-made lights. How colour illumination affects makeup 
is shown and suggestions are made for adjustments. 


NOTE: No. 1 and No. 2 may be obtained as 1 strip if desired. In the combination 
filmstrip No. 2 appears as a coloured supplement to No. 1. 


Additional information may be obtained from the Fitness and Re- 

creation Consultant Services, Department of National Health and 

Welfare, Jackson Building, Ottawa, and from your provincial Fitness 
and Recreation Department. 
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